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in vogue much before the time of Alexander and the Macedonian invasion. Of 
the six kinds of musical instruments, translated " comet, flute, harp, sackbutt, 
psaltery, and dulcimer," in the story of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, four 
are pure Greek; and at the time of Daniel, Greek had not at all invaded the East: 
it was still an Ionian language. But if the Aramtean is a translation of an early 
Hebrew text, we escape the difficulty entirely of which so much has been made- 
Indeed, there is a pretty plain indication in tlie text that we have to do with a 
translation. Thus, where the transition comes from the Hebrew to the Aramsean 
we read, " Then the Chaldeans said unto the king in Aramean," as it is generally 
translated. But the word 'Aramaean ' is a parenthesis to indicate that we now 
pass to a passage in that language: it should be read, ''And the Chaldeans said to 
the king, [Aramaean text] O King, live for ever." The fact is that the Chaldeans 
did not speak in Aramaean (or 'Syriac' as our version has it), but in Assyrian, a 
wholly different language, and the current version makes a serious difficulty which 
we avoid if we understand that the Aramaean is a later version. We find the 
same word 'Aramaean ' employed to introduce a passage in that language in Ezra, 
where the received version says of the adversaries of the Jews who wrote to Cyras: 
" The writing of the letter was in the Syrian tongue and interpreted in the Syrian 
tongue " — which makes pure nonsense. The translation must have been in Persi- 
an; and we should read, with the gloss in parenthesis: "And in the days of Arta- 
xerxes, wrote Bishlam, Mithredates, Tabeel, and the rest of his companions unto 
Artaxerxes, King of Persia; and the text of the letter was written in Aramaean 
and accompanied by a translation, [Aramaean text] " — the letter following in Ara- 
maean, as stated. 

The Aramaean portion of Daniel being a translation has the same faults of 
translation that the Septuagint has, some of which are easily corrected. Thus, 
we have Nebuchadnezzar for Nebuchadrezzar, Abednego for Abednebo (servant 
of Nebo), Belshazzar for Belsharazzar, and very likely Meshach for Mesha-Marduk. 
There are some copyists' errors in the Hebrew as well as in the Aramaean chap- 
ters, one of which, in ch. ii., 1, makes Daniel in the second year of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, before he had time fairly to get into the Chaldean school as a boy, to be al- 
ready a learned interpreter of dreams. 

We may add to this the error in ch. ix. , 1 , where Ahasuerus is put for Cyaxares. 
The sacred text is no more kept miraculously free from such copyists' errors than 
are the works of classical writers. No one would think of making the copyists' 
blunders in Herodotus an argument against its authenticity. No more should 
such an error be made an argument against Scripture, certainly not against the 
Book of Daniel which came very late into the canon, as its place in the Hebrew 
Scriptures indicates. — William H. Ward, D. D., in the Journal of Christian Philos- 
ophy. 



The Occurrence of the Divine Names in Genesis.— In the fourth and fifth chap- 
ters of Genesis there is a fair occasion for testing the theory that by the 
use of one or other of the divine names one can trace the separate authorship of 
the component parts of the first book of the Bible. 

In the fourth chapter we find the name Lord used throughout with one signal 
exception. This occurs in the twenty-fifth verse, where Eve says: " For God hath 
appointed me another seed instead of Abel." In the fifth exactly the reverse is 
seen. Here the name God is used throughout with one signal exception. This is 
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in the twenty-ninth verse, where Lamech is represented as saying: " This one shall 

comfort us because of the ground which the Lord hath cursed." How is 

it possible to doubt that the two names are used interchangeably, and that the 
variation has no reason save in the taste of the writer? Unquestionably both were 
known to him and b&th represented the same Being. 

The explanation of this matter given by Hupfeld, Lenormant and others, is that 
the genealogies in these two chapters were originally the one altogether Jehovist- 
ic and the other altogether Elohistic, but the final editor suppressed a portion of 
each so as to establish a concordance between them. Wellhausen says that in the 
fifth chapter the thirtieth verse followed the twenty-eighth, and the twenty-ninth 
is an interpolation; and he offers the same explanation of the latter part of the 
twenty-fifth verse of the fourth chapter. To all these theories and to any others 
of the like kind, there stands the insuperable objection that they mangle the 
sacred text without any good reason. They first construct their plan of the author- 
ship, and then manipulate the facts to suit themselves, which is just as unscien- 
tific as it is irreverent. We have the narrative in Genesis, and we have no collat- 
eral sources of information whatever. Now, this narrative may be accepted or it 
may be rejected, but no man has a right to adopt one part and repudiate another, 
for both stand upon precisely the same authority. The oft-repeated statement 
of a succession of editors each revising the work of his predecessor is nothing but 
a conjecture, and a conjecture with nothing to sustain it. There are no traces of 
tribal or national partialities at work. The Jews had too much reverence for their 
sacred records to allow any manipulation of them. 

Besides, the whole appearance of the early portions of Genesis favors the com- 
mon view that they are ancient records put together by Moses in order to show the 
basis of the great redemption to be wrought out through Israel and Israel's seed. 
Had these scanty narratives been worked over again and again, as we are told, 
surely the obvious gaps that exist would have been filled, the Elohistic and Jehov- 
istic portions wovild have been separated throughout, or interblended more copi- 
ously, and the entire book would have but one coloring from beginning to end. It 
is insisted, therefore, that the fragmentary character of the document, and its 
likeness to an ordinary Collectanea, are the very features which, instead of con- 
firming the notion of a divided authorship, followed by successive revisions, rath- 
er establish the traditionary opinion that Moses took the details which came 
down from the patriarch, and under divine guidance wove them into the consecu- 
tive history we now have. — Talbot W. Chambers, D. £>., in The Pulpit Treasury. 



^EDITOOTL-M^OTES.-^ 



Bibliolatry.— It is the opinion of many that the Bible has come to be treated as 
an idol, a fetich, by the great majority of those who accept it as their rule of faith 
and life. It is conceded by this class that the Bible contains that which entitles 
it to reverence, but " in trying to express the reasons for this reverence," it is 
said, " men have over-stated and misstated the nature of these books. The symbol 
has been identified with the reality;" and so there has arisen an irrational rev- 
erence, which may be styled Bibliolatry. These philosophers go on to state that 
as a consequence of this Bibliolatry, or irrational reverence, there is to-day a 
great lack of reasonable reverence. We suppose that the truth of this asser- 



